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How Do We Motivate Students for a Greater Interest 


in the World Community ? 
By G. W. DIEMER 


President, Central Missouri State College 


WE are living in a dangerous period in the history 
of America and the world. “Well,” you say, “What 
of it? Has not every period in world history been 
dangerous? Has not mankind always been faced 
with the dangers of pestilence, war, and nature’s 
means of destruction?” Man’s scientific achievement, 
however, now threatens to destroy him. In no pre- 
vious period in history has man had the means of 
mass destruction as is now represented by the atomic 
bomb, the jet plane, and deadly bacteria. We live in 
a shrinking world because of rapid means of commu- 
nication and travel. Chicago is now nearer to Mos- 
cow than was Chicago to Peoria a hundred years ago. 
If the world could be represented by a sphere six feet 
in diameter at the time of the American Revolution, 
it would have been represented by a basketball at the 
time of World War I and today the comparative size 
would be that of a golf ball. If the terrific pace of 
scientific knowledge and technological skills continues, 
the distance between men on the opposite sides of the 


world may become microscopic. So close together is 
mankind on this planet that no war can be isolated; 
no nation can suffer from depression and not affect 
America; no danger can threaten a foreign land with- 
out imminent danger to America. 

Is there such a thing as a world community? From 
the standpoint of nearness, the world geographically 
is a community in which lives the family of nations 
and of peoples. From the standpoint of man’s de- 
pendence on man everywhere and of the necessity for 
every man being concerned with the welfare of every 
other man, the nations of the world must comprise 
This com- 
munity concept is a fact ethnologically, because men 
The differences 


are minor from the standpoint of physical, mental, 


a community if civilization is to survive. 
are much the same regardless of race. 
and emotional qualities. Since all men are one fam- 
ily, we have accepted at least in the Christian sense 
the great concept of the brotherhood of man. The 
Germans have a word for community, gemeinschaft, 





which has been interpreted by a prominent German 
educator as a circle of people united with each other 
through love. Ideally this should be the tie that 
should bind the world together, but in actual prac- 
tice the progress which has been made in the build- 
ing of the world community has not been based to a 
major degree on mutual esteem, respect, and love, 
but rather on expediency from the security stand- 
point. 

World community does not mean world government, 
nor does it mean one-world citizenship. I shall be the 
best American and I can be the most loyal citizen of 
America, when I recognize my responsibility to people 
who live across the seas. The greatness of America 
has never been in her great wealth and material power 
but rather in the ideals to which she has been dedi- 
cated as expressed in the Bill of Rights of the Federal 
Constitution and in the Declaration of Independence. 
We have, therefore, always been concerned with people 
who are suffering in any part of the world. As a 
nation we have, in part, at least accepted the law that 
I, as an American, am my brother’s keeper. We say 
we believe that all men are created equal and we, 
therefore, have been concerned with the equality of 
rights every place in the world. 

I remember as a high-school student studying Ed- 
mund Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation of the Amer- 
ican Colonies.” We debated the famous statement to 
the effect that “Man acts from adequate motives rela- 
tive to his own interest and not with the desire to 
advance metaphysical speculation.” As an idealistic 
high-school youth, I was inclined to take the negative 
side. Experience, however, has taught me that self- 
interest is the motivating force in most of the things 
we do. I am rather of the opinion that the American 
people would prefer that we isolate ourselves from 
the rest of the world, at least in the political and 
military sense, if our interests did not compel us to 
collaborate with other nations. We are learning the 
hard way that we cannot exist as a nation in isolation 
from other nations. We should have learned that 
through World War I. We should have learned it 
during the terrible depression years, but it took World 
War II to convince a majority of the American people 
as to the necessity of world co-operation. We took 
the leadership in the organization of the United Na- 
tions. We promoted the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations. We entered into defense alliances 
through the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
we became concerned about want and ignorance in the 
world. We began to realize that only through an 
organization of nations to prevent aggression could 
we hope to preserve peace. We have begun to realize 
that as long as more than 50 per cent of the people 
of teen-age and above in the world can neither read 
nor write, as long as two thirds of the people go to 
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bed hungry every night, peace is only a mirage, some- 
thing that we hope for but something we cannot 
achieve on a permanent basis. We have, therefore, 
recognized that some of the wealth of America must 
be used in our own self-interest to help educate the 
masses of the people of the world that they may have 
the necessary knowledge and understanding for demo- 
cratic government and the scientific know-how to pro- 
duce the food, the clothing, and the shelter which 
people must have for existence and for good human 
relations, 

In what I have said I am not forgetting the idealism 
and the altruism that has characterized the American 
people. The recent campaigns on college and uni- 
versity campuses all over America to raise money for 
the World Student Service Fund, the effort going for- 
ward through the leadership of the National Edu- 
cation Association to raise money for the relief of 
Korean teachers, the contributions through CARE to 
aid in educational reconstruction and to relieve need 
in war-torn countries, and numerous other activities 
by organized agencies and by individuals to contribute 
to the welfare of members of the human family in 
other countries are all demonstrations of the sense of 
responsibility which we have to our fellow man, an 
application of centuries of teaching of the Nazarene 
that “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
But the point I am making is that as a nation, we 
have always acted and we shall probably continue to 
act largely in our own self-interests. 

From the organizational standpoint, the United 
Nations is dedicated to the world-community idea. 
Just as families and individual citizens are united in 
a local community to do things that can be only done 
on a co-operative basis and not by the individual work- 
ing alone, so the UN is a community of sovereign 
nations set up to accomplish things that no one nation 
can do alone but which can be done by unity of effort. 
Just as in our national community, the welfare of each 
state becomes the concern of all the states through 
constitutional processes, so through the United Na- 
tions the member states bind themselves together 
through legal processes for these ends: 

1. To practice tolerance and live together in peace with 

one another as good neighbors; 

2. To unite our strength to maintain international peace 
and security ; 

3. To ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the 
institution of methods, that armed force shall not be 
used, save in the common interest; and 

. To employ international machinery for the promo- 

tion of the economic and social advancement of all 
peoples. 

We must remember that our own federal union was 
established on a self-interest basis with so much of 
fear and distrust on the part of member states that 
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there was a serious question at the beginning of the 
past century whether the Union would endure. In 
fact, it took a War Between the Stetes and the un- 
certain years that followed to determine whether we 
were a real nation or only an aggregation of states, 
each working in its own self-interest. It has taken 
150 years to make us “one nation, indivisible,” but 
even yet the self-interest motives become a tremendous 
influence expressed through pressure groups in elec- 
tions and in government. To build a world community 
made up of sovereign nations will require many years 
in which there will continue to be contention among 
nations and the threat of open war. 

School and college have a tremendous responsibility 
to educate for the world community. In meeting this 
responsibility we must have a clear understanding of 
philosophy and objectives. We must make certain 
that, first of all, we do a good job in preparing for 
American citizenship. After all, peace begins at home. 
Democracy begins at home. The schools we represent 
must be demonstrations of good human relations and 
of democracy in action. We have in our colleges and 
in our universities today the citizenship that should 
be most intelligent tomorrow, from which will come 
the leadership of community, state, and nation. 
Through classrooms, reading and library assignments, 
campus activities and relationships, and through re- 
lationships in the larger community being served by 
the college we must help students to understand the 
meaning of great declarations such as came from the 
pens of Jefferson and Lincoln, of the Bill of Rights 
of the Federal Constitution, and of similar declara- 
tions in many of the state constitutions which clearly 
set forth the great principles of equality of rights 
and opportunities for all regardless of economic status, 
race, or religious creed. We must help the college 
student to understand and to believe that he cannot 
be a really good American citizen unless he recognizes 
his responsibility to the entire human family. 

I need not point out the opportunities which we 
have through geography, history, political science, lit- 
erature, art, music, in fact every subject of the cur- 
riculum, to emphasize what I have just suggested. 
Out-of-class organizations such as international rela- 
tions or cosmopolitan clubs offer opportunity for stu- 
dent participation and campus leadership. The ex- 
change of students with other countries represents one 
of the best means to help college students understand 
the ways of peoples that we have considered as for- 
eign. Encouragement of travel in other countries and 
various other means of contacts with the people and 
the cultures of other lands all help to bridge the 
chasms that have exaggerated differences between peo- 
ples rather than interdependence and the ways in 
which people are alike. 

We have made tremendous progress in recent years. 
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Intolerance toward minority groups is gradually dis- 
appearing from college campuses. 
erally are taking leadership not only on their own 
campuses, but in the nation to insure equality of rights 


Educators gen- 


and opportunities. Legislatures and courts are re- 
moving barriers caused by segregation. But we must 
remember that social progress is always slow. We 
must believe with Horace Mann in the “improvability 
of the human race, in its accelerating improvability,” 
and just as we have accelerated the pace in travel and 
communications in a material sense, so we have the 
opportunity to accelerate progress in the whole area 
of human relations and responsibility to the world 
community. 





- SHORTER PAPERS 


A Rationale for Communication Skills 


By C. MERTON BABCOCK 
Michigan State Co'lege, East Lansing, Mich. 


THE ramification of symbols by modes of experi- 
ence that have meaning for designated groups of 
people under specified conditions defines communica- 
tion skill. Communication skills courses are, at least 
theoretically, planned from a functional and dynamic 
point of view. Social interaction, co-operation, and 
agreement are thought to depend precisely on sym- 
Words are thought to be defined in socio- 
The purposes 


bolization. 
cultural as well as in verbal contexts. 
of the present paper are to trace the development of 
an empirical attitude toward language employment, 
and to relate significant tenets of social, linguistic, 
and psychological theory to such development. 

The 19th-century doctrine of usage may properly 
be called an initial revolt against linguistic authoritar- 
ianism. During the year that America won its polit- 
ical and economic revolution against England, the 
forces of linguistic freedom effected a coup de main 
against the stronghold of a classical standard for the 
“King’s English.” Good English was redefined as 
“usage by eminent writers and speakers.” This de- 
parture from the inflexible rule of Latin grammar 
constituted a move toward linguistic democracy, and 
became a standard criterion of “correctness” in Amer- 
ican schools despite its somewhat regal implications. 

During this same century, Emerson gave expression 

to his doctrine of self-reliance, asking: “Why should 
we import rags and relics into the new hour?” Emer- 
son’s challenge! was aptly referred to by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes as “America’s intellectual declaration of 
independence.” Except in isolated instances, the dec- 
laration had little immediate effect on the culture, 
but by the beginning of the present century Amer- 
ican scholars had defined a doctrine of appropriate- 
ness in matters of usage: 
The sole criterion of choice [between two expressions] 
consists in the appropriateness of one’s language to the 
subject or the occasion. It would be ridiculous to address 
a crowd of soldiers in the same language that one would 
employ in & council of war.2 


Reactionaries were, however, to cling tenaciously to 
a doctrine of prestige and precedence for nearly a 
half-century more. 

Even though, as H. L. Mencken has shown, “From 
the early Nineteenth Century onward the speech of 


1‘*The American Scholar’’ (1837). 

2J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge, ‘‘Words and 
Their Ways in English Speech,’’ p. 27. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1901. 
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the United States has been marked by a disdain of 
rules and precedents”;* classroom instruction has 
been consistently geared to traditional, formal, au- 


thoritarian standards of “correctness.” This was 
clearly and graphically demonstrated by S. A. Leon- 
ard in “Current English Usage” (1932) and by Rob- 
ert C. Pooley in “Grammar and Usage in Textbooks 
on English” (1933). The marked inconsistency be- 
tween theory and practice was further pointed out 
by such linguists as Otto Jespersen, J. Leslie Hall, 
A. G. Kennedy, Louise Pound, Kemp Malone, Albert 
H. Marckwardt, C. C. Fries, and a host of others. 

A relativistic, functional, and dynamic theory of 
language began to replace the puristic, dogmatic, and 
arbitrary acceptance of rules and restraints. Good 
English was again redefined as “that which facili- 
tates clear, concise, and accurate communication un- 
der specified circumstances.” Pooley showed‘ that 
two essential elements are necessary for communica- 
tion: content and medium. He argued that too much 
emphasis had been placed upon medium of communi- 
cation and too little on subject matter to be communi- 
eated. Thus a shifting of emphasis was shown to be 
necessary if instruction in language were to satis- 
factorily accomplish desirable ends. 

This argument in no sense ignores the importance 
of grammar in the communication of meaning, but 
avoids making it of central importance in language 
study. When properly defined, grammar may be 
shown to be one of the ways by which meaning of 
specific ytterances is clarified. Charles W. Morris, 
for example, points out that “the meaning of a term 
is completely specified when it is known what objects 
the term designates, what expectations it produces in 
the persons for whom it has meaning, and what its 
connections are with other terms in the language of 
which it is a part.’”> This third specification he called 
the “syntactic dimension of language” which pre- 
sumably is as important as, but not more important 
than, the “semantic dimension” or the “pragmatic 
dimension.” 

Communieation skills courses may be called a new 
look in lAnguage studies by virtue of a recognition 

3H. L. Mencken, ‘‘The American Language, Supple- 
ment I,’’ p. 163. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. 

4 Robert C. Pooley, ‘‘Teaching English Usage,’’ p.26. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1946. 

5 Charles W. Morris, ‘‘ Logical Positivism, Pragmatism, 
and Scientific Empiricism,’’ p. 72. Paris: Hermann et 
Cie, 1937. 
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of the relative importance of these three dimensions 
of language. Communication skill is characterized 
by honesty and sincerity of expression, clarity and 
specificity of thought, importance and significance of 
ideas, appropriateness of diction, centralization of 
purpose, logical organization of materials, and con- 
sistency of developmeut. Effectiveness of expression, 
in short, is preferred to “correctness” of expression. 
An effective communicator is aware of the dynamic 
potentialities of language, of its social qualities, of 
its fluid nature, of its deceptive characteristics, and 
of its therapeutic values. Emphasis is diverted from 
the nature and structure of language in isolation to 
the functions of language in action. 

Linguists have repeatedly supported the notion that 
“A language may not be completely standardized and 
live.”® If, as is contended, language constitutes the 
best single available index to the characteristics of a 
culture, changes in people must be clearly reflected 
in structural, phonetic, and semantie changes in lan- 
guage. If a living language may be defined as a lan- 
guage employed by individuals in a social config- 
uration for purposes of communicating ideas, then 
linguistie change is as inevitable as any other observ- 
able change in the culture. If, on the other hand, a 
dead language may be defined as a language which is 
no longer employed for purposes of communication, 
then the chances for symbolic variation are largely 
nil. 

The current hypothesis upon which the altered 
orientation of language study is postulated is, in the 
words of Hardin Craig: 
that man is set in a vast, varied, and long-enduring course 
of evolution on earth and that man himself is a product 
of evolution. How does man, immersed in infinitely 
varied and infinitely varying environmental phenomena, 
adjust himself to his environment or adjust his environ- 
ment to himself? 
question is that this adjustment comes about through 


The most promising answer to this 


what is called symbolization, a process that depends for 
its success on communication. Symbols are fundamental 
to comprehension and adjustment, and, in the most con- 
vineing view, communication is a closely correlated agent 
in the creation and spread of civilization.? 


That language is a form of cultural behavior, guided 
and limited by specific speech communities and oper- 
ating within a total socio-cultural context, is the con- 
tribution of cultural anthropology to communication. 
This point of view emphasizes the functional or opera- 
tional use of linguistic elements and defines the prag- 
matie dimension of language. Based on the theories 
of William James, it finds expression in the writings 

6George H. McKnight, ‘‘English Words and Their 
Backgrounds,’’ p. 11. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1923. 


7 Hardin Craig, ‘‘Shakespeare and the Here and Now,’’ 
PMLA, LXVII (February, 1952), 90. 
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of Edward Sapir, George Mead, Branislaw Malinow- 
ski, John Dewey, Benjamin L. Whorf, and others. It 
is relativistic in the sense that it specifies the condi- 
tions and circumstances of verbal appropriateness. 
John S. Kenyon, in proposing “functional varieties 
of English” to replace “cultural levels of usage,” has 
helped to clarify this theory for teachers of language 
arts. Such perspectivism justifies the use of naturai 
speech-patterns and elevates them to a place of equal 
importance with hitherto preferred patterns of an 
ultra-sophisticated nature. 

That language is not stationary, but is rather in a 
continuous state of development, and that such devel- 
opment is in no sense a disintegration or decay of lan- 
guage, is the contribution of linguistic science to com- 
munication. Linguistic science is concerned with the 
actual structure and operation of language at a speci- 
fied time and with its use as a medium of expression 
and communication.® The method of the linguistic 
scientists consists of observation, classification, and 
generalization of current linguistic phenomena. A 
group of scholars, including such men as Bloomfield, 
Baugh, Fries, Kurath, Marckwardt, and others, pro- 
pose as standard of present-day English “speech in 
actual use among the majority of people who carry 
on the affairs of society.” This theory denounces au- 
thoritarian and imposed standards of “correctness” 
as impractical, unrealistic, and unscientific. The evi- 
dence of research shows no necessary correlation be- 
tween knowledge of grammar and effectiveness or 
“correctness” of expression. 

That individuals must be considered as organisms- 
is the contribution of 
Human behavior is 


as-a-whole-in-an-environment 
field theory to communication. 
thought to be determined by a complex pattern of Jim- 
iting and motivating factors, any of which, if altered, 
changes the entire configuration. This holistic theory 
proposed by Kurt Lewin makes use of constructive 
rather than classificatory methods, focuses attention 
on the dynamic aspects of events, and contends that 
analysis must start with the situation as a whole be- 
fore proceeding to its parts. To describe a situation 
“objectively,” according to field theory, means to de- 
scribe the totality of facts which make up a given field 
of observation.!° This theory would seem to suggest 
that a communication event would include all existing 


physical, psychological, and social factors character- 


istic of an oceasion in which an individual communi- 
cates ideas to others in a given medium for express 


8 John S. Kenyon, ‘‘Cultural Levels and Functional 
Varieties of English,’’ College English, X (October, 
1948), 31-36. 

® Albert H. Marckwardt et al., ‘‘The Aims, Methods, 
and Materials of Research in the Modern Languages and 
Literatures,’’ PMLA, LXVII (October, 1952), 4 

10 Kurt Lewin, ‘‘Field Theory and Learning,’’ 41st 
Yearbook, Part II, National Society for the Study of 
Education, 1942, pp. 215-242. 
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purposes, Any or all of the specific characteristics 
of a given event are thought to determine the effective- 
ness of the language employed in the communicative 
act. 

That the very nature and qualities of language re- 
strict and channel an individual’s thoughts is the con- 
tribution of general sermantics to communication. The 
exponents of this credo, interpreting Alfred Korzyb- 
ski’s “Science and Sanity” (1933), believe that it is 
possible “to create a general theory of sanity and 
human evaluation based on physico-mathematical 
methods which is not only internally consistent but 
usable and teachable.”*! Danger signals called “ex- 
tensional devices” are proposed as safeguards against 
the pitfalls of language. The devices—dating, index- 
ing, hyphens, quotes, italics, and etc.—are employed to 
control such “intensional” verbal habits as confusion 
of words with things, confusion of levels of abstrac- 
tion, implicit faith in absolutes, belief in word magic, 
pursuit of meaningless questions, and other types of 
intellectual blindness, Such writers as 8S. I. Haya- 
kawa, Wendell Johnson, Irving J. Lee, Bess Sondel, 
Elwood Murray, and others consistently emphasize the 
importance of differentiating facts and judgments, 
specific statements and abstract generalizations, and 
informative and directive discourse. They contend 
that unwarranted assumptions and beliefs may fur- 
nish blockages to successful, efficient, and effective 
communication of ideas. 

Additional contributions to communication have 


11 Irving J. Lee, ‘‘General Semantics (1952),’’ ETC.: 
A Review of General Semantics, IX (Winter, 1952), 105. 


been variously made by studies in student-centered 
curricula, socialized instruction, nondirective counsel- 
ing, group dynamics, agreement and co-operation, 
analysis of propaganda and opinion, mass media of 
communication, speech pathology, occupational orien- 
tation, psycho-drama, socio-drama, subject-matter in- 
tegration, .and transfer of training. The precise 
value of any of these studies td a particular language 
course will vary with the nature of the course, the 
limitations of the students, and the capabilities of 
instructors. 

A realistic approach to the teaching of language 
arts will relate instruction to such variables as indi- 
vidual differences among students, the nature and 
complexity of materials, the demands of society, the 
current speech patterns of the culture, and the ob- 
jectives of a given educational program of studies. 
The swing to communication skills is a recognition 
of the importance of individual spontaneity and social 
harmony in human affairs. Communication skills 
courses are the outgrowth of significant trends in Jan- 
guage study: that language plays a vital role in human 
culture; that language is a form of human behavior 
and is therefore evolutionary and developmental; that 
the meanings of words are to be found in the contexts, 
both verbal and social, in which they are employed; 
that structure, meaning, and purpose of language are 
operational rather than fixed; that language habits 
may seriously interfere with successful communication 
of ideas; and that language courses must be adapted 
to existing factors in the situation where they are 
taught. 


Defining “Discussion” 


By HARRY RUJA 
San Diego (Calif.) State College 


THE renewed interest—especially in the context of 
nondirective therapy’—in discussion as a_ college 
teaching method makes it desirable to have a common 
meaning for the term. There is, however, no such com- 
mon meaning. “The teacher who reports to his wife, 
‘We had a good discussion today,’ ” writes Dean Ward 
of the University of Chicago, “may mean anything 
from ‘Following my opening remarks (which occupied 
forty minutes), there were several good and pertinent 
questions from the floor, all of which I handled rather 
well,’ to ‘I hardly needed to say a word, once Smith 
and Thompson began to argue about immortality.’ ”? 

1See C. R. Rogers, ‘‘Client-centered Therapy’’ 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1951), especially pp. 384-428; and 
M. J. Asch, ‘‘Nondirective Teaching in Psychology: 
An Experimental Study,’’ Psychological Monographs 
(1951), LXV. 


2 F. Champion Ward, in J. Axelrod, B. 8. Bloom, B. E. 
Ginsburg, W. O’Meara, and J. C. Williams, Jr., ‘‘Teach- 
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No attempt to evaluate the effectiveness of “discus- 
sion” procedures can be made, of course, in the face 
of such ambiguity. 

Axelrod has recently distinguished four discussion 
methods as follows :° 

1. The lecturette—Here the instructor sets the 
problem, explains its significance, relates it to other 
problems, and asks for a solution. If a student pro- 
poses a solution, the instructor evaluates it. If the 
proposed solution, in the instructor’s judgment, is not 
satisfactory, the instructor meets such student criti- 
cisms to his solution as are presented. In such a 
situation, students expect the instructor to “know the 





ing by Discussion in the College Program,’’ p. v. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1949). 

3 J. Axelrod, ‘‘The Technique of ‘Group Discussion’ 
in the College Class,’’ Journal of General Education, II 
(April, 1948), 227-237. 
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answers,” and the instructor serves as a source of 
information (to the best of his ability). 

2. Recitation.—Students respond to questions put 
to them by the instructor. The instructor chooses 
those questions which will lead to the “correct” an- 
swers. Here again the authority of the instructor is 
assumed, and the major responsibility for directing 
the “discussion” rests with him. 

3. Group conversation—Any topic is discussed 
which any student broaches and in any manner as 
he may desire and for as long as he wishes to con- 
tinue doing so. The instructor: may suggest topics 
or may limit discussion of a topic, if in his judg- 
ment it is too extraneous to the central concern of 
the group. Mostly, however, his role is passive: he 
serves as chairman of (or participant in) a “bull 
session,” but does little more. 

4. Group discussion.—At the beginning of each dis- 
cussion period, some student summarizes progress to 
date. If a new topic is to be considered, the instructor 
presents it to the group asking the students to con- 
sider its significance. With his help they list sub- 
topics relevant to the main topic. Then discussion of 
the subtopics gets under way. A student is asked 
(or volunteers) to formulate a hypothesis. To ensure 
understanding, the instructor rephrases it or asks an- 
other student to do so. The instructor asks a second 
student whether he agrees—if so, why, and if not, why 
not and what he has to offer in its place. If the sec- 
ond student offers an alternative, the instructor may 
seek to distinguish it from the original proposal or 
may ask a student to do so. 

The role of the instructor is to enlist student par- 
ticipation in the analytic process. He seeks to min- 
imize diffuseness; he participates in the identification 
of the problem and subproblems; and he contributes 
evaluations. 

Helpful in many ways as this classification is, some 
overlapping and omission are present. For example, 
does not an instructor frequently speak haphazardly? 
Do not, then, methods 1 (the “lecturette’) and 3 
(“group conversation”) sometimes have greater affini- 
ties than 2 and 4? What, indeed, is haphazard? 
May the instructor in 4 really have misanalyzed the 
problem so that the points his class (under his diree- 
tion) have listed as germane to the topic may not be 
so and others which are germane may have been 
omitted? Who shall judge whether a “bull session” 
(method 3) is so haphazard? It may deal directly 
(and not always subtly) with matters of deep con- 
cern to the participants (¢.g., sex), while a carefully 
structured discussion (method 4) may deal with 
superficialities and trivialities. 

Method 3 is uncontrolled group discussion and 
Method 4, instructor-controlled discussion. A third 
possibility is neglected: group-controlled group dis- 
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cussion. Here, the instructor does not pose the prob- 
lem; the students do. He asks only: “What shall we 
consider today?” Students propose solutions on their 
own initiative and evaluate them if evaluation is felt 
by them to be called for. The instructor’s role is to 
reflect the content and feelings of student comments 
so that students nay be able to see inore clearly what 
they are saying and how they feel. 

The omission and overlapping occur in Axelrod’s 
classification because he has used a double basis for 
classification. He began by classifying methods in 
terms of who does the talking. (In Method 1, the 
instructor does most of the talking; in Methods 3 
and 4, the students do most of the talking; in Method 
2 there is approximately equal division of the talking 
opportunities.) But at the end, he is distinguishing 
methods in terms of the structure of the discussion. 
Thus Methods 3 and 4 are highly similar to one an- 
other except that the former has virtually no struc- 
ture while the latter has one imposed by the instructor. 

In another place, Axelrod (with colleagues) ex- 
pounds a scheme which uses degree of student par- 
ticipation as its fundamentum divisionis.* This ex- 
presses itself in a six-point continuum: 

1. The student listens to the instructor expound a 
point. 

2. The student asks questions in order to clarify in 
his own mind what the instructor has said. 

3. The student challenges the instructor’s state- 
ments. 

4. The student propounds his own solution to a 
problem and has it approved or corrected by the in- 
structor; if corrected, he listens to the instructor’s 
reasons for modifying or rejecting. 

5. The student propounds his own solution to a 
problem and is led by the instructor to elaborate and 
to defend it against attack, to relate it to other ideas, 
and to modify it, if necessary, in the light of the 
attacks. 

6. The student participates in a group effort in 
which the tasks in step 5 are performed by other stu- 
dents as well as by himself. 


A somewhat simpler approach is to classify in 
terms of who does the talking: who asks the ques- 


tions, and who answers them? (To be sure, many 
classroom sessions deal with questions no one has 
asked nor wishes to ask nor is likely to ask. These 
we may perhaps dare to ignore.) 

1. If the instructor asks the questions and answers 
them, we have the typical lecture situation. 

2. If the instructor asks the questions and the stu- 
dents answer them, we have Axelrod’s “recitation” 
method. 

3. If the students ask and the instructor answers, 


J. Axelrod, et al., op. cit., p. 24. 





we have what might be called a “reverse recitation” 
method. Often the time following a lecture labelled 
“discussion period” is spent in this way. 

4. If the student asks and answers his own ques- 
tions, we have the epitome of “discussion.” The 
classroom is “student-centered,” and learning is non- 


directive or self-directive. The method implies a 


maximum involvement of the participants both emo- 
tionally and intellectually. 

Whether such involvement actually occurs is a 
proper subject for experimental investigation. But 
no experimentation is likely to be fruitful which em- 
ploys unclear concepts. This paper has sought to 
perform this propaedeut’e function of clarification. 


REPORT 


A Progress Report on the Reading Laboratory 


at the Air Command and Staff School 


By JAMES L. JACKSON 
Major, USAF Maxwell Air Force Base 


Tue Reading Laboratory at the Air Command and 
Staff School (AC&SS), Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Alabama, is widely known among reading instructors. 
It has a considerable flow of mature adults who are 
in a school situation and who are interested in their 
own self-improvement. This situation is an excellent 
one for testing and developing techniques in reading 
improvement for adults. During the past year, the 
AC&SS Reading Improvement Laboratory has been 
steadily changing its instruction, and the present ar- 
ticle will be a progress report giving our present atti- 
tudes and results.? 

In general, the direction of change in the Reading 
Laboratory Program has been toward a greater em- 
phasis on training in comprehension and adaptability 
in order to get improvements in these skills compar- 
able to improvement in speed. At present our instruc- 
tion concentrates on encouraging increase in three 
abilities by the officer student: rate, comprehension, 


Initial Scores 


During the past year and a half, three major 
changes have been made in the AC&SS Reading Labo- 
ratory Program in an attempt to improve our train- 
ing. First, we have begun the practice of giving one 
or more comprehension exercises each period of train- 
ing. These are timed readings on foreign policy or 
similar expository subjects, followed by questions. 
The student grades his own work from answers pro- 
vided and determines his rate in the manner of the 
exercises in James Brown’s “Efficient Reading.” 

Secondly, we are using as basic reading materials 
those mature, professional books which are of impor- 
tance and interest to Air Force officers. These include 
histories such as those by General Arnold, General 
Eisenhower, Churchill; airpower books such as those 
of Seversky, Tedder and Sigaud; and various books 
of foreign policy (Kennan, Dulles) and military biog- 
raphy. 

Finally, we have been testing for over a year with 


Final Scores Increases 





Speed 
235.13 


Comp. 
58.4 % 
51.7 % 
58.54% 
56.7 % 
53.4 % 
63.70% 


Field Officer® 
Acad. Instr.* 
Acad. Instr.? 
Acad. Instr.® 
Squadron* 
Squadron‘ 





2 Majors and colonels. 

8 Airmen and officers. 

4 Lieutenants and captains, 
and adaptability in reading. Our over-all objective is 
to get a retained increase in speed and comprehension 
abilities and a greater ability to adapt these skills to 
different reading situations. 

1See Thomas F. Staton and Ray C. Maize, ‘‘A Vol- 
untary Reading-Improvement Program for Air Force 


Officers,’’ Schoo. AND Society, LXXVI (July 19, 
(1952), 42ff. 


Speed Comp. 
137.11 
117.33 
157.13 
136 

98.4 
144.83 (64%) 


Comp. 
65.4 % 
60.86% 


Speed 
872.24 
366.50 
388,23 
360.7 
329.5 


371.99 


(61%) 


the Harvard Reading Tests, A and B. We find that 
these tests are more difficult than most of the materials 
read in the laboratory. They do not show the aver- 
age gain in rate, from about 240 to 600 words per 
minute, which most of our officers make in 20 hours. 
But they are a nationally known and thoroughly 
standardized test and a good test for comprehension. 
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The following are some of the results obtained in 
the past year with our 20-hour program as measured 
by the Harvard Tests: 

Two problems in laboratory reading instruction still 
challenge us. For one thing, we need to obtain a much 
larger increase in rete and comprehension abilities in 
order to insure considerable retention. To do this, we 


have just lengthened our laboratory instruction for 
officers in the staff courses (majors and colonels) from 


20 to 36 hours, and preliminary results show marked 
student improvement in this additional 16 hours. See- 
ondly, there is the question of retention of gains. 
We are still not able to run retention tests to deter- 
mine the reading improvement retained over a long 
period, since the Harvard Tests are available in only 
two forms as yet. We plan to run retention tests as 
soon as further Harvard Test forms are available and 
to publish these results as our next progress report. 


RESEARCH 


Differences in Cooperative General Achievement 
Test Scores According to Amount 


of High School Completed 
By DEAN C. ANDREW 


Southern State College, Magnolia, Arkansas 


Durina World War II, and at the conclusion of 
hostilities, numerous colleges received applications 
from veterans who had not completed high school. 
The majority of these students were admitted to col- 
lege after successfully passing sore type of examina- 
tion. At the University of Utah all of these entrants 
were required to take the Cooperative General 
Achievement tests. It was the purpose of this study 
to ascertain what effect the amount of high-school 
training had on scores earned on the Cooperative 
General Achievement tests which had been adminis- 
tered to a group of non-high-school graduates at the 
time of their admittance to college. 

The student data used in this study were obtained 
from the registrar’s files at the University of Utah. 
The experimental group used in this investigation was 
limited to (1) non-high-school graduates who had been 
admitted to the University of Utah; (2) male stu- 
dents; and (3) those who had completed at least one 
quarter of college work. A sample of 236 non-high- 
school graduates was obtained for this study. For 
analysis this sample was divided according to the 
amount of high school completed. 
made as follows: (1) those who had completed from 
zero to 4.5 high-school units were said to have com- 
pleted one year of high school; (2) those who had 
completed 5.0 to 8.5 high-school units were said to 
have completed two years of high school; (3) those 
who had completed 9.0 to 12.5 high-school units were 
said to have completed three years of high school; 
and (4) those who had completed 13.0 or more high- 
school units were said to have completed four years 
of high school. These data were then analyzed in 
terms of these divisions, 
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This division was 


The scores obtained on the Cooperative General 
Achievement tests by the experimental group are pre- 
sented in Table I. 

It can be seen from Table I that there are some 
significant differences on each of the co-operative tests. 
However, all of these differences are not in the direc- 
tion one would suspect. That is, they do not always 
favor those who have completed the greater amount 
of high school. For example on the Natural Science 
test, those who completed only two years of high 
school earned scores significantly higher than those 
who had completed three and four years of high 
school. 

It was felt that age at the time of entrance or scho- 
lastic aptitude differences between the groups might 
affect the tests’ scores of each group. Thus it seemed 
feasible to see if there were any significant differences 
between the groups on these variables. Table II con- 
tains these data. 

Those students who had completed one and two 
years of high school were significantly older than those 
who had completed four years. In comparing the test 
scores of these groups, it can be seen that on the 
mathematies test there is a significant difference but 
it is in an inverse direction to age. However, on the 
Natural Science test the difference between the scores 
is in the same direction as age difference and might be 
caused by it. 

On scholastic aptitude there is a significant differ- 
ence between those who had completed one and two 
years of high school which favored the latter. This 
difference is reflected on three of the four co-operative 
tests. Thus it seems to be a more important variable 
than was age. 
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TABLE I 

VARIATIONS IN ScORES OBTAINED ON COOPERATIVE GENERAL ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
ACCORDING TO AMOUNT OF HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETED 

Amount English 

of H.S. 

___ completed M SD. - 
45.63 56.16 
50.90 61.85 
49.45 58.40 
49.33 58.54 

















Soc. Stud. ; ‘Nat. Sci. 


8.D. M 


8.46 59.14 
10.40 68.90 
10,75 59.59 
10.23 





8.D. 
3.38 
5.00 
6.84 








Si 


Differences CR: 


The results of this study would seem to justify the 
following conclusions: 


TABLE II 


VARIATIONS IN AGE AND SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE ACCORDING 
TO AMOUNT OF HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETED 


Scholastic Aptitude 


Amount Age 
of H. § 


completed M 





8.D. 


24.24 
25.06 


8.72 
6.09 
4.92 
4.84 
CRu = 2.37 
CRs = 2.88 


443 
.418 
338 
Significant CRiz = 2,21 
Differences .. 





1. There are some significant differences between 
Cooperative General Achievement tests scores accord- 
ing to amount of high school completed. However, 
these differences do not always favor those who have 
been longest in high school. 

2. Although there were significant differences in age 
between two separate groups, it seems to affect only 
the Natural Science test scores. 


CRis = 2.43 


: CRu = 2.25 
CRau = 4.65 





3. There were significant differences in scholastic 
aptitude between two of the groups, and in three out 
of four of the tests this scholastic aptitude seems to 
have some influence on the scores. 

This study indicates that there are many factors 
which might affect the results of achievement tests’ 
Perhaps it would be revealing to know the 
measured interests of each group. The fact that they 
are in college may reflect some homogeneity of inter- 
If the students with the lesser amount of high 
school had planned on going to college, they may have 
tended to study and read those things that would 
equalize test scores. 

This investigation suggests that a carefully con- 
trolled experiment holding intelligence and age con- 
stant is necessary in order to find what effect the 
amount of formal education has on achievement test 
scores. Such a study might reveal how effective 
achievement tests can be for determining admission 
to college for those who have not completed high 
school. 


scores, 


ests. 


EVENTS 


The “Consumer” and His Education 


Some years ago the late Professor Carl C. Brigham, 
referring to the general changes in the administration 
and use of college entrance requirements, wrote “An 
organization set up for the sole purpose of collecting 
tickets at the gate is now asked to show people to their 
seats.” Were he living today, Dr. Brigham would 
find that some educators are ready to go further and 
to ask pupils in high schools not only whether they 
find their seats comfortable but what games they 
would like to see. For this is not an unfair inter- 
pretation to put on the results of a recent study, 
which may encourage an extension of the practice, 
of what “the consumer,” é.e., the pupil, wants in 
education. 

There are many examples of the transfer to the 
administration of education of practices developed in 
business and industry. Where such practices make 
for greater efficiency in creating the best conditions 
under which teachers can promote the aims of edu- 
cation, the transfer is salutary. But not all prac- 
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tices developed in business and industry are success- 
ful to the degree that the methods of mass production 
are improved; education is least successful if it ig- 
nores the development of each individual. 

In the same way it is doubtful whether the analogy 
of “the consumer” and “the customer” can serve the 
ends of education. In any case the place of the con- 
sumer as a factor in determining the production and 
sale of goods is falsely interpreted. Both business 
and industry direct their public relations activities 
not to discovering but to creating the wants of the 
consumer. It is from this point of view that Edward 
L. Thorndike’s statement that the purpose of educa- 
tion is to create wants is sound. Educators abdicate 
from their function of leadership, if they base the 
programs of education on the wants of the consumer 
or, to use the phrase current only a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, “the needs of the pupils.” The function 
of the educator is not to find out what the pupils want 
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and satisfy that want, but, to quote a principle stated 
by Ben D. Wood, “to find out what a pupil can do 
and help him to do it.” For there are certain needs 


and wants of society, the public, culture, and so on 


STATEMENT ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN 
RELATION TO LEGISLATIVE INVESTI- 
GATIONS OF COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES, ADOPTED BY THE 
FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCI- 

ENCE OF COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY, MAY 21, 1953 


CurrENT legislative investigations of colleges and 
universities raise issues of fundamental importance 
for everyone concerned with education and the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, and in consequence with the 
welfare of the nation. It is therefore appropriate 
that those who are actively engaged in free inquiry 
and teaching should take a stand on these issues. 

1. The current investigations of American educa- 
tional institutions are unnecessary and unwise. We 
do not question the legal right of legislative bodies 
to investigate educational institutions, and we recog- 
nize that such investigations may be necessary for 
securing information upon which to base legislation. 
However, we believe that the colleges and universities 
of our country are vigorously and in the main suc- 
cessfully pursuing the great ideals which are their 
proper and historically recognized goals. Accordingly, 
we deplore the current investigations because the 
method and form of these investigations are creating, 
both within as well as outside academic communi- 
ties, an atmosphere of apprehension and distrust that 
is doing untold harm to the cause of free inquiry far 
outweighing their possible benefits and is threatening 
the right to dissent which is the foundation of civil 
liberties in a free society. 

2. The refusal of a witness to testify before a legis- 
lative investigation is not in itself a proper cause for 
dismissal from an academic post. The surrender of 
rights which are guaranteed by the law of the land 
is not a condition for membership in the teaching 
profession. If a member of an educational institu- 
tion invokes the Fifth Amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States, as ground for not replying to 
questions put to him by a legislative committee, we 
do not believe that such an act is a valid reason for 
his dismissal. Moreover, we respect the seruple which 
may lead a teacher under investigation to abstain 
from pleading the Fifth Amendment, but at the same 
time to decline on moral grounds to reveal the names 
of his past or present associates in any lawful activi- 
ties. However, a decision not to testify involves com- 
plex legal and ethical considerations; and hence the 
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that predetermine the purposes and content of edu- 
cation. The task of the teacher is to create wants 
and to see that pupils recognize and realize their 
values.—I. L. K. 


principles just expressed are not to be construed as 
advising or generaily approving such action by teach- 
ers under investigation. 

3. Fitness to teach must be tested solely by an indi- 
vidual’s actual conduct. The basic test of the fitness 
of a teacher should be his professional competence 
and personal integrity as demonstrated in his teaching 
and research. No one is fit to continue in the teach- 
ing profession who employs his classroom, or any 
other relations he may establish with his students, as 
an opportunity for biased propaganda or for the ad- 
vocacy of any legally defined subversive activity. 
However, failure to satisfy standards of professional 
competence and propriety must be proved by evidence 
based on a man’s actual conduct. Present active or 
long-continued membership in a totalitarian party 
creates a certain presumption against the member’s 
ability and desire to exercise full use of academic 
freedom, and evidence of such association should be 
considered in determining his fitness to be a member 
of the academic community. Membership in any 
lawful organization does not, however, in and of it- 
self, constitute sufficient ground for disqualifying a 
person from continued membership in an academic 
community. 


Resolution on Procedure For Termination of Appoint- 
ments where Academic Freedom may be Involved 


Whereas the preservation of the free intellectual atmos- 
phere of the Columbia community of scholars is a common 
concern of the administration and Faculty of the Uni- 
versity, and 
Whereas this Faculty believes that there should be 
Faculty participation, through some Faculty committee 
representative of the University at large, in decisions 
involving the termination of appointments if any ques- 
tion of academic freedom is or may be involved, and 
Whereas it further believes that in such cases the pro- 
cedures now available to review the cases of members 
of the teaching or research staff who have appointments 
without limit of time should be extended to members 
with term appointments, therefore, 

Be it resolved that: 

The Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University 
would welcome assurance that in the event that termina- 
tion or non-renewal of the appointment of any member 
of the teaching or research staff of the University is 
contemplated, the University administration will, upon 
request of the member concerned, and if the member 
believes that an issue of academie freedom may be in- 
volved, delay final action until the Committee on Con- 
ference has reviewed the proposed action. 
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OKLAHOMA LEGISLATURE ESTABLISHES 
STATE-WIDE EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION 


Governor Johnston Murray of Oklahoma signed 
legislation, May 18, authorizing the first state-wide 
educational television system in the nation. The bill 
makes possible a ten-station network, with stations 
to be located in Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Muskogee, 
Tishomingo, Clayton, Woodward, Enid, Lawton, Elk 
City, and Guymon. 

The law provides for a 13-member educational tele- 
vision authority, including the president of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, the president of Oklahoma A 
and M College, the state superintendent of public 
instruction, the chancellor of the Oklahoma State 
Regents for Higher Education, and representatives 
of other public and private educational institutions 
of the state. An advisory committee of not more 
than 35 persons will be organized and selected by the 
authority from members of civic and business groups. 

The bill provides that the educational television 
authority may issue bonds; the state treasurer is di- 
rected to transfer to the authority, for the purpose 
of retiring these bonds, all revenues accrued to the 
state public building fund not otherwise apprepri- 
ated. The fund has an annual income in excess of 
$200,000 derived from state-owned oil 
properties. 

The Oklahoma educational television authority may 
also receive contributions and donations from any 
source. Already more than $100,000 has been pledged 
by private interests. 


which is 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR COLLEGE 
FACULTY MEMBERS 


THe Fund for the Advancement of Education has 
announced the granting of 252 one-year fellowships 
to college faculty members in the United States, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico for the academic year 1953- 
54. These grants, aggregating more than $1,400,000, 
are designed primarily to enable the recipients to 
become better qualified to teach in their respective 
fields, which include the humanities, the social sci- 
ences, and the natural sciences. As in 1951 and 1952, 
when similar awards were made, these fellowships 
are not intended to give support to research projects 
nor to provide primarily for the completion of doc- 
torate study. Research is supported only if it bears 
directly on the efforts to improve teaching by broad- 


ening and deepening the teacher’s understanding of 


his own or related fields. 

The winners of awards represent 168 institutions 
throughout the United States, and the regional dis- 
tribution of fellowship grants is as follows: 76 from 
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the northeast; 56 from the Midwest; 53 from the far 
west; and 67 from the south. 

Selection was made from more than 1,000 applica- 
tions which were reviewed by the National Committee 
on Faculty Fellowships appointed by the fund under 
the chairmanship of William C. DeVane, dean, Yale 
University. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY’S 
SUMMER SCHOOL FELLOWSHIPS 


THE General Electric Company has granted fellow- 
ships to 200 high-school science and mathematics 
teachers for expense-free advanced study this sum- 
mer. The value of the fellowships for the selected 
teachers is more than $100,000. 

Fifty chemistry and physics teachers have been 
chosen to study at Union College (Schenectady, N. 
Y.); 50 physies teachers will take graduate work at 
Case Institute of Technology (Cleveland, Ohio) ; and 
two groups of 50 mathematics teachers each will study 
at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, N. Y.) and 
Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.). 

In providing the fellowships at the four schools, 
General Electric will pay traveling expenses to and 
from college, living expenses while attending the ses- 
sions, tuition, and fees. 

Teachers were selected by the four colleges from 
applicants in 24 states and the District of Columbia 
on the basis of their qualifications and credentials. 

Faculties of the four colleges will conduct the 
courses in co-operation with engineering and scien- 
tific staffs of the General Electric Company. Content 
rather than teaching methods will be emphasized in 
the courses which are designed to provide the teachers 
with information concerning latest developments in 
their fields. 

In addition to underwriting the expenses associated 
with each of the six-week programs, General Electric 
will place some of its facilities and personnel at the 
disposal of the colleges. The company arranges trips 
to its laboratories and plants to show the teachers the 
importance to business and industry of the subjects 
they are teaching. 

Manufacturing operations and other phases of busi- 
ness will also be observed in the field trips. Top- 
flight G-E engineers and scientists are called upon 
to give some of the classroom lectures. 

According to General Electric officials, the eom- 
pany sponsors this summer fellowship program not 
only as a good investment for itself, but as a benefit 
to the nation by encouraging teachers to upgrade 
themselves and inspire their pupils to take mathe- 
matics and science courses. Pupils will thus be better 
prepared for the more attractive positions open to 
well-qualified, technically trained graduates. 
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PREPARING COLLEGE GRADUATES FOR 
ELEMENTARY GRADE TEACHING 

A New program qualifying graduates of colleges 
of arts and sciences for elementary grade teaching 
to meet the growing demand for teachers has been 
announced by Kent (Ohio) State University. The 
program, approved by the state department of edu- 
cation, makes it possible for a student to receive a 
temporary certificate at the end of the 1953 summer 
session and a regular certificate at the end of a second 
full summer quarter, if teaching is done in the year 
intervening. 

Although the program is intended for graduates of 
colleges of arts and sciences, it is open to any bacca- 


laureate-degree holder who has followed a general 
education program and who will meet Kent State's 
professional requirements. Totaling 45 cuarter hours 
(30 semester hours) credit, the plan is designed to 
enable most students to take the last 12 to 18 quarter 
hours at the graduate level. Deficiencies in general 
education requirements may be made up while the 
professional courses are being taken. 

Since 1946 the state universities have quadrupled 
their production of elementary teachers. However, 
the demand for teachers, owing to increased public- 
school enrollments coupled with the relatively fewer 
college-age young people and the competition of all 
trained occupations, has far exceeded the supply. 


Notes ad News 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Luther H. Evans, whose appointment as Librarian 
of Congress was reported in these columns, July 28, 
1945, has been elected director general of Unesco to 
succeed Jaime Torres Bodet, who resigned in No- 
vember, 1952. 

Francis H. Horn, whose appointment as executive 
secretary, department of higher education, National 
Education Association, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, September 22, 1951, has been named presi- 
dent, Pratt Institute (Brooklyn 5), effective August 
15. Dr. Horn will succeed Charles Pratt, who is 
retiring as the chief executive officer but is to con- 
tinue at the institute as chairman of the board of 
trustees, 

Matthew J. Whitehead, whose appointment as pro- 
fessor of education and head of the division, Miner 
Teachers College (Washington, D. C.), was noted in 
these columns, January 26, 1953, has been advanced 
to the presidency. 

Oliver C. Bumb, associate professor of industrial 
arts, Ball State Teachers College Ind.), 
has been named administrative assistant to President 
John R. Emens. 

Donald G. Emery, associate dean, College of Adult 
Education, Municipal University of Omaha (Nebr.), 


(Muncie, 


has been named to succeed Everett M. Hosman, whose 
appointment as dean of the college was reported in 
ScHoon AND Society, March 8, 1952. Dean Hosman 
will retire on August 31 as professor emeritus of 
adult education, 

I. James Quillen, professor of education, Stanford 
(Calif.) University, has been appointed dean, Schoo! 


of Edueation, effective September 1. Dr. Quillen 
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will succeed A. John Bartky, who will resign to devote 
himself to the duties of professor of education. 


Clifford E. Erickson, whose appointment as dean, 
Basic College, Michigan State College, was reported 
in these columns, June 23, 1951, has been named dean, 
School of Education. 


Laurence C. Woodruff, dean of men, University of 
Kansas, has been appointed dean of students. Donald 
K. Alderson, assistant dean of men since 1948, has 
been advanced to the deanship of men. 


James G. Rice, who has been serving as acting dean 
of instruction, Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.), 
during the past academic year, was recently appointed 
dean of instruction. 


William C. Jones, whose appointment as dean of 
administration, University of Oregon, was reported 
in these columns, July 7, 1951, has been named exeeu- 
tive director of the Western Regional Commission 
for Higher Education. 


Faculty appointments at Mary Hardin-Baylor Col- 
lege (Belton, Tex.), effective in September, included: 
Floyd V. Turner, professor of education and head of 
the department, to succeed Vernon L. Mangun, who 
will retire at the end of the summer semester; Alice 
C. Stubbs, professor of home economics and head of 
the department; and Henrietta C. Stone, associate 


professor of home economics, 


Faculty members of Columbia University who have 
Fulbright 


scholars at overseas institutions included: L. Carring- 


been appointed lecturers and research 
ton Goodrich (Chinese), at Visva-Bharati University 
(Bengal, India); Garrett Mattingly (European his 
Florence (Italy); Na- 


thaniel Peffer (international relations), at the Uni- 


tory), at the University of 
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versity of Queensland (Brisbane, Australia) ; Edgar 
R. Lorch (mathematics), at the University of Rome; 
David Donald (history), at the University College of 
North Wales (Bangor, United Kingdom); Charles 
Frankel (philosophy), at the University of Paris; 
and C. Lowell Harriss (economics), at the Nether- 
lands Institute of Economies (Rotterdam). — 


Officers recently elected at the 39th annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars and Admissions Officers in Minneapolis, Minn., 
were: president, Ronald B. Thompson, whose appoint- 
ment as registrar and university examiner, Ohio State 
University, was reported in ScHoou aNp Society, 
November 18, 1944; first vice-president, Albert F. 
Scribner, registrar, Valparaiso (Ind.) University; 
second vice-president, Ellen L. Deering, registrar, 
College of the Pacifie (Stockton, Calif.) ; secretary, 
James K. Hitt, director of admissions and registrar, 
University of Kansas; treasurer, E. Vincent O’Brien, 
registrar, Fordham University (New York 7) ; editor, 
William Craig Smyser, registrar, Miami University 
(Oxford, Ohio); chairman of the committee on spe- 
cial projects, John M. Rhoads, registrar, Temple 
University (Philadelphia 22, Pa.); and chairman of 
the committee on regional associations, Ernest Whit- 
worth, director, commission on accreditation, Ameri- 
ean Council on Education (Washington 6, D. C.). 


The Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J., 
has announced the election of the following trustees: 
chairman, Thomas Raymond McConnell, chancellor, 
the University of Buffalo (N. Y.), succeeding Katha- 
rine E. McBride, president, Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College; 
Donald K. David, dean, the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard University; Clark Kerr, 
chancellor, University of California (Berkeley) ; 
William G. Saltonstall, principal, Phillips Exeter 
Academy; and Doak S. Campbell, president, Florida 
State University. 


Ledlie I. Laughlin and Americo Castro have retired 
respectively as associate director of admissions and 
Emory L. Ford Professor of Spanish, Princeton 
University. 


William B. Twiss, professor of English, has retired 
after 44 years of service to Rutgers University (New 
Brunswick, N. J.). 


Coming Events 

The Conference for Public and Private School 
Teachers will be held at Marion (Va.) College, 
August 6-13. Guest lecturer Merle W. Boyer, chair- 
man of the department of philosophy, Carthage 
(Ill.) College, will address the conference on “The 
Ultimate Purpose of a Teacher’s Work” and “Chris- 
tian Character, What It Is and How It Develops.” 
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The Mathematics Association of America will hold 
its 34th Summer Meeting at Queen’s University and 
the Royal Military College (Kingston, Ont.), August 
31-September 1. The featured speakers will include: 
R. L. Jeffery, Queen’s University; P. R. Halmos, 
University of Chicago; S. H. Gould, Purdue Univer- 
sity (Lafayette, Ind.) ; C. B. Boyer, Brooklyn College; 
and G. G. Lorentz, University of Toronto. 


Recent Deaths 

Lawrence Johnson, superintendent of schools, Canal 
Zone, died, June 1, at the age of fifty-one years, ac- 
cording to a report received by Scuoon aNnp Socrery, 
July 6. Mr. Johnson had served the Canal Zone as 
director of vocational education (1931-33), principal, 
Balboa Junior High School (1933-35), director of 
colored schools (1935-36), assistant to the superin- 
tendent in charge of research (1936-37), administra- 
tive assistant to the superintendent (1937-39), as- 
sistant superintendent (1939-48), and superintendent 
(since 1948). 

Ignatius Martin Wilkinson, dean, School of Law, 
Fordham University, died, June 22, at the age of 
sixty-six years. Dr. Wilkinson had served the uni- 
versity as lecturer in law (1912-15), associate pro- 
fessor (1915-19), professor (since 1919), and dean, 
School of Law (since 1923). Dr. Wilkinson was 
also a member of the State Crime Commission in the 
City of New York. 

Edwin Winfield Bowen, retired professor of Latin, 
Randolph-Macon College (Ashland, Va.), died, June 
23, at the age of eighty-six years. Dr. Bowen had 
served as assistant professor of English (1892-93), 
University of Missouri, and professor of Latin (1894- 
1950), Randolph-Macon College. 


Enoch George Payne, dean emeritus, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, died, June 28, at the 


age of seventy-five years. Dr. Payne had served as 
instructor (1898-1900), Alexander Academy (Burkes- 
ville, Ky.) ; instructor (1902-03), Steinman College 
(Dixon, Ill.); principal (1903-07), Paducah High 
School (Ky.); professor of psychology and dean, 
department of education (1909-10), East Kentucky 
State Normal School (now Eastern Kentucky State 
College, Richmond); professor of sociology (1910- 
16) and president (1916-22), Harris Teachers College 
(St. Louis, Mo.); professor of educational sociology 
(1922-45), acting dean (1924, 1938-39), assistant 
dean (1927-38), and dean (1939-45), New York Uni- 
versity. 

Frank Norris Estey, assistant professor of history, 
the University of Rochester (N. Y.), died, June 30, 
at the age of thirty-six years. Dr. Estey had served 
as instructor in history (1946-49), Princeton Uni- 
versity, and assistant professor (since 1949), the 
University of Rochester. 
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The Very Reverend Benvenute Ryan, founder of 
the Holy Name College (Washington, D. C.), died, 
July 2, at the age of eighty-seven years. Father 
Ryan had taught philosophy and theology (1931-49) 
at the college. 


The Right Reverend Monsignor William Henry 
Russell, head of the department of religivus education, 
the Catholic University of America (Washington, 
D. C.), died, July 2, at the age of fifty-seven years. 
Monsignor Russell had served as professor of educa- 
tion (1922-24) and principal of the academy (1925- 
31), Columbia College (Dubuque, Iowa) ; instructor 
in religious education (1931-38), assistant professor 
(1938-44), associate professor (since 1945), and head 
of the department (since 1949), the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. 


John Washington Hoffman, president emeritus, Ohio 
Wesleyan University (Delaware, Ohio), died, July 3, 
at the age of eighty-six years. Dr. Hoffman had 
served pastorates (1897-1916) in West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and Minnesota before going to Ohio 
Wesleyan as president (1916-27). 


‘RecENT) LY; [, 


ADAMS, HAROLD P., AND FRANK G. DICKEY. 
Basic Principles of Supervision. Pp. xiv+320. Ameri- 
can Book Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 
1953. $3.75. 

This is based on the concept that there are certain skills 
and competencies which all supervisors must have if they 
are to be effective in improving instruction on whatever 
grade level they work or in whichever field they specialize, 


ALBERTY, HAROLD, et al. (Prepared by). Bibliog- 
raphy on Secondary Education and Related Fields. 
Pp. 28. Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 1953. 50 cents. 


DURDIN, TILLMAN, AND ROBERT AURA SMITH. 
‘*China and the World.’’ Headline Series No. 99. 
Pp. 63. Illustrated. Foreign Policy Association, 345 
East 46th Street, New York 17. 1953. 35 cents; 
quantity rates. 

The second article in this pamphlet is entitled “The Re- 
birth of Formosa,” by Mr. Smith. 
° 


JERSILD, ARTHUR T., KENNETH HELFANT, e? al. 
Education for Self-Understanding: The Role of Psy- 
chology in the High-School Program. Pp. vii+54. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27. 1953. 85 cents. 


KEARNEY, NOLAN C. Elementary School Objectives: 
A Report Prepared for the Mid-Century Committee on 
Outcomes in Elementary Education. Pp. 189. Russell 
Sage Foundation, 505 Park Avenue, New York 22. 
1953. $3.00. 


The above committee was assembled to describe for edu- 
cators, test-makers, and interested citizens the measurable 
goals of instruction in our American elementary schools. 
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LAMKE, T. A.. AND HERBERT M. SILVEY (Edi- 
tors). Masters’ Theses in Education 1951-1952. Pp. 
vi+155. Research Publications, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
1953. $2.00. 

Sponsored by the Bureau of Research, Iowa State Teachers 
College. 
* 

What You Should Know about 

Illustrated. Science Research 

1953. 


MEYER, ALFRED G. 
Communism. Pp. 48. 
Associates, 57 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10. 
40 cents; quantity rates. 

A Life Adjustment Booklet. 
& 


MILLARD, C. V., AND ALBERT J. HUGGETT. In- 
troduction to Elementary Education. Pp. xi+365. 
Illustrated. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York 36. 1953. $4.75. 


This offers an excellent orientation for the beginning stu- 
dent of elementary education, providing an insight into 
the purpose and meaning of the teaching profession. 


* 

National Foundation for Educational Research in Eng- 
land and Wales; Tests for Educational Guidance and 
Selection. Pp. 12. Newnes Educational Publishing 
Company, Ltd., Tower House, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, WC 2. 1953. 

® 


Church, State, and Freedom. Pp. 
The Beacon Press, Boston 8, Mass. 1953, 


PFEFFER, LEO. 
xvi + 675. 
$10.00. 
This is the first full-length treatment of the explosive 
church-state issue to be written by a specialist in the law. 
It recognizes that, to date, America has not solved the 
controversy. 

* 

Improving Children’s Learning 

Ability. Pp. 48. Illustrated. Science Research As- 

sociates, Chicago 10. 1953. 40 cents; quantity rates. 

Better Living Booklet for Parents and Teachers. 

* 


STOOPS, EMERY, AND LUCILE ROSENHEIM. Plan- 
ning Your Job Future. Pp. 40. Illustrated. Science 
Research Associates, Chicago 10. 1953. 40 cents; 
quantity rates. 

Junior Life Adjustment Booklet. 
» 


SWITZER, MARY E., AND HOWARD A, RUSK. 
: **Doing Something for the Disabled.’’ Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 197. Pp. 28. Illustrated. Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
1953. 25 cents. 


RIVLIN, HARRY N. 


Yearbook 1958. ‘‘The Eyes Get It.’’ Pp. 60. Ilus- 
trated. Lester D. Beers, 1035 Kenyon Avenue, Plain- 
field, N. J. 1953. 


Put out by New Jersey Secondary School Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Secondary ta WY, College 
Elementary 


University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walout and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 
Penaypacker 5-1223 




















THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


«HE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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KEEPING UP 














WHY NOT... 


write today to find out how you may retire with 
an income of a guaranteed fixed number of dollars 
plus an income that fluctuates with dividend earn- 
ings and capital values of the common stocks in the 
Fund. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


—_—o- 


COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 











Valuable New Texts for 
STUDENT TEACHERS 


by Paul R. Grim, University of Minnesota, and 
John U. Michaelis, University of California 
(Berkeley) 


THE STUDENT TEACHER IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The aim of this text is to give direct help 
to the student teacher in the average public 
school teaching situation, help him gain 
confidence and move forward to more crea- 
tive teaching. It stresses teacher-pupil plan- 
ning, extra-class activities, recognition of 
individual differences. 


554" x 84” 
Fully illustrated 


484 pages 


THE STUDENT TEACHER IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


This book covers every phase of student 
teaching from getting along with the super- 
vising teaching to instructing a hard-of- 
hearing child. It will show your students 
how to make lesson plans, how to cope with 
individual differences, how to construct 
audio-visual aids, how to get their first posi- 
tions, and how to improve themselves in 
service. 


433 pages 554” x 834” 
Illustrations and charts 


Send for Your Copies Today 


Prt ale .. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK Il, N. Y. 
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